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synthesize such media into innocuous or favorable media. Or some 
unfavorable part or process in the organism may cause its own elimi- 
nation or discontinuance, either by interaction with the media, or by 
action within the organism, or by both of these. 

In positive regulation favorable media (present or at a distance) 
may cause a change in the organism that makes it either interact with 
such media or enter into or migrate to such media. Or innocuous 
media (present or at a distance) may cause a change in the organ- 
ism that makes it analyze or synthesize such media into favorable 
media. Or some favorable part or process in the organism may cause 
its own maintenance or continuance, either by interaction with the 
media or by action within the organism or by both of these. 

Stevenson Smith. 

University of Washington. 



THE ANCIENT SPIRIT AND PROFESSOR BABBITT 

SOME time ago I had the pleasure of reviewing Professor Babbitt's 
"Masters of Modern French Criticism" in this Journal; 1 and 
in a recent issue 2 he has published a courteous reply under the title of 
' ' The Modern Spirit and Dr. Spingarn. ' ' 

Professor Babbitt is much disturbed by my statement that his book 
lacks "unified and consistent thought" and represents merely "per- 
sonal bias. " I am not certain whether his reply is intended to con- 
firm or refute this statement, since the ideas which he now expresses 
are exactly those on which I based my original contention. He re- 
states briefly what he had already said in the preface of his book, and 
I must therefore assume that we are to accept all this as proof of 
"consistent thought." But consistent thought about what? If he 
will turn again to my review, he will find this assertion : ' ' The fact 
is that Professor Babbitt has no esthetic theory. ... To the ques- 
tions — What is art? What is literature? What is criticism? — he 
offers no answers. ' ' In his recent reply he does not touch these ques- 
tions at any point. He explains that literary criticism has much the 
same problems to face as modern philosophy, that it, too, must deal 
with the antitheses of intellectualism and intuitionalism, of discipline 
and anarchy, and so on ; and he implies that ideas of this kind vindi- 
cate the consistency of his thought in the field of criticism. 

1 confess, however, that if these utterances are intended as an- 
swers to the questions — What is Art? What is criticism? — they are 
not unlike the answer which my five-year-old son recently gave to 

i Vol. X., page 693, 

2 Vol. XL, page 215. 
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the question — What is arithmetic? "It is when you say one and one 
make two, two and two make four, three and three make six. ' ' My 
son has obviously identified arithmetic and stated some of its prob- 
lems; he has explained it exactly as we explain anything which we 
have to face and concerning which we have no "unified and con- 
sistent thought." Professor Babbitt, however, has hardly gone so 
far as to identify criticism in any way that indicates its essential pur- 
poses or processes; he has simply stated some of the problems that 
confront it at this period of time. He is under an illusion when he 
thinks that his "principles" seem negligible to me merely because 
they are "too different" from my own to make comprehension pos- 
sible. I do not disagree with his principles, if by this is meant prin- 
ciples of criticism; I merely find none with which to agree or dis- 
agree. I agree with his statement of some of the problems of mod- 
ern criticism, just as I disagree with his statement of others ; but I 
have looked in vain for any indication that he has ever asked him- 
self what art really is, what literature really is, or what criticism 
really is. It seems to me fair to say of such a book that it lacks uni- 
fied and consistent thought in the field of literary criticism. 

Professor Babbitt does, however, criticize the esthetic theory of 
others; and I think that here, too, he has shown his confusion of 
"personal bias" with "consistent thought." He assumes, for ex- 
ample, that the theory of Benedetto Croce, that expression is art, im- 
plies of necessity a lack of that intellectual discipline which he re- 
gards as the chief need of the culture of our time. If we assume that 
all expression is art, he argues, there is no place for training, for 
discipline, for tradition, for ideals, for culture ; there is nothing left 
but anarchy. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Disciplined 
art and undisciplined art are both art; or perhaps we should rather 
say that disciplined minds as well as undisciplined ones may express 
themselves in art. The mistake into which he has fallen is obvious ; 
he is framing his definition, not from the thing itself, but from what 
he believes to be the best form of it. But bad English is English as 
much as good English ; the art of a child is art quite as much as that 
of Michelangelo. It may be important to distinguish between the 
two and to encourage the latter at the expense of the former ; but the 
writer on esthetics should at least understand what they have in 
common as well as what they differ in ; and what they have in com- 
mon is that both are expression and therefore art. A disciplined 
mind will express itself differently from an undisciplined one; but 
until the artist expresses himself he can not create art, and when he 
expresses himself he has created it. Professor Babbitt imagines that 
this conception of art must necessarily indicate a preference for the 
undisciplined form ; but it is after all merely an attempt to under- 
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stand what art really is, and nothing else. It is not an attempt to 
give practical advice to the men and women of our own time. 

Professor Babbitt complains, with more apparent justification, 
that I have done him an injustice in saying that in his essay on 
Scherer there is not "a single allusion to literature or art, to the life 
of the imagination in any of its forms. ' ' He insists that in this essay 
he has discussed Scherer 's attitude toward Moliere, Sainte-Beuve, 
Zola, Baudelaire, Goethe, and others. I turn to the passage on 
Moliere, and I find that the author of Tartuffe is mentioned in order 
to justify a quotation from Scherer in regard to — the deficiencies of 
the French language in the later nineteenth century. I turn to the 
passage on Zola, and I find that an excerpt from Scherer 's essay on 
Zola is quoted in regard to — the vulgarizing influence of democracy 
on culture. Is it unfair to say that these are not allusions to ' ' litera- 
ture or art, to the life of the imagination in any of its forms"? Is it 
unfair to say that Professor Babbitt is not concerned, in any of these 
passages, with the way in which criticism interprets creation, but 
that he is wholly obsessed with the problems of modern culture on 
their practical side ? 

This is what Professor Babbitt is interested in, and this alone. 
He does not care what art or criticism is, but he does care that young 
men and women should have discipline, training, tradition, ideals. 
His mind is still in the period of Grseeo-Roman culture, when litera- 
ture was simply regarded as a preparation for the more important 
activities of life ; and as Quintilian in writing a book on the Orator 
really wrote a treatise on the education of Roman youth, so Professor 
Babbitt in writing about modern French critics has really written a 
treatise on our system of academic or literary education. His book 
is a contribution to American culture; it is, as I have said, a digni- 
fied and valuable work; but it adds little to our knowledge of the 
history or theory of criticism. If Professor Babbitt is inclined to 
take this statement too seriously, I can only remind him that Burton 's 
"Anatomy of Melancholy," while adding little to our knowledge of 
neurology, and "Gulliver's Travels," while adding nothing to our 
knowledge of geography, lose little if any of their interest on this 
account. J. E. Spingarn. 

New York. 



REPLY TO DR. SPINGARN 

THE answer of my book to the question, What is criticism ? is that 
criticism is primarily judgment and selection and only secon- 
darily comprehension and sympathy. By discarding the traditional 
basis of judgment and failing to put anything in its place criticism 



